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This is our plan: Practical rather than theo- 
retical; seasonable discussionsand timely facts; 
terms cashin advance; nochromos; noadver- 
tisements ofa doubtful character ; no self-puffs; 
a big subscription list and fair advertising 
rates; specimen copy free. To this we adda: 
Fair and courteous treatment of other papers. 

We shall be glad to have for readers those who 
like the programme. 


Important Notice ! 


We are getting up clubs for the following 
named newspapersand magazines. The price 
affixed to each paper is the Publisher's, and in- 
cludes postage. 
AND the FARM JOURNAL, atthe prices named, 
Germantown Telegraph, $2.50; Weekly Press, 
Philadelphia, $1.50; ve Lady Book, 
$3.00; Saturday Night, $ $8 00; Arthur’s Maga- 
zine, $2.50; Peterson’s Magazine, $2 00; Lady’s 
Floral Cabinet, $1.80; New York Weekly, 
$8.00 ; thatis, BOTH papers at the price of one. 


In the following list we give first the Publish- 
er’s price, then a LESS price at which we 
will supply each paper, viz.: American 
Agriculturist, $1.60, $1.50; Atlantic Monthly, 
$4.00, $8.60; Scribner’s Monthly, $4.00, $38.GO 
St. Nicholas, $8 00, $2 80; Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, $4.00, $3.60; Harper’s Magazine, Bazar, 
Weekly, each, $4.00, $8.63; Scientific Amer- 
ican, $8.20,$3.10; Demorest’s Magazine, $3.00, 
$2.40; Phrenological Journal, $3.00, $2.65 
Waverley Magazine, $5.00, 4.40; Gardener’s 
Monthly, $2.10, $200; Practical Farmer, 
$2.50,$2.00 ; Nursery, $1.60, $1.80; Saturday 
Evening Post, $200, $1.90; Weekly Times, 
Philadelphia, $2.00, $1 63. 

That is, the figures in the second place are 
those at which we will furnish ourown paper 
AND each one named; the higher figures are 
the Publishers’ regular prices. We will send 
on similar terms nearly all of the leading 
newspapers ofthe country. Subscriptions may 
begin at any time end any Post-office, (except 
Philadelphia monthlies to persons residing in 
the city.) 








Practical, not Theoretical. 





It is the policy of this paper to present to its read- 
ers the experience of men engaged in the actual duti.s of 
farm life rather than the elaborate theories of book farmers; 
but while thus giving preference to the views of practical 
men as the best for us to publish, we desire to cast no reflec- 
tions upon theorists in the business of agriculture, nor upon 
the character of those la-ger and higher-priced Journals that 
print their contributions. Theorists are useful in their way, 


We will furnish each paper | 


their views should obtain a fair amount of consideration, 
and practical cultivators of the soil can profitably study the 
bearing of all new ideas in agricultural science upon their 
bus‘ness ; but it is without the scope ofthis paper, in its present 
size and price, to go beyond practical and well-considered 
opinions of men who have been brought up at the plow 
handles, and know by years of actual experience what methods 
will obtain the highest results. We conceive that, inconfining 
ourselves to the plan thus laid out, we have made a new de- 
parture and entered a field in agricultural journalism hereto- 
fore uncultivated and unoccupied. 


The most flattering chorus of commendation that has greeted 
us from the commencement of our enterprise to the present 
time, leads us already to conclude that our plan is a good 
one and that the FARM JOURNAL is onthe righttrack. It will 
not deviate from the course entered upon until the experi- 
ment has had a thorouch trial, and is proven a failure, a con- 

| clusion we do not at all anticipate. 


——_--_ > <> 


Early Lambs. 





Some facts worth considering as stated by Eastburn Reeder— 
How to get high prices—When to send to market--Middle- 
men sometimes get thelion’s share which the farmer ought 

| to have—The remedy, etc. 

A correspondent in a recent number of the Rural New 
| Yorker wants to know how to raise early Jambs,in order to 
secure the high prices they alwayscommand. Having failed 
to get any response from the butchers, whom he first asked 
for information, he next inquires of the hotel propr etors. He 
wishes particularly to know what weights and ages those who 
buy like to have them, and also the dates. AsafarmerI will 
briefly answer his questions. Lambs, to bring the highest 
price, should be fat and heavy enough by st. Patrick's Day. 
} They should not weigh less than forty pounds alive, when 
| they arrive at the city market; forty-fiveand fifty pounds are 
| still better. To do this they should be dropped about the holi- 
days, and be three months old. Such lambs bring twenty 
| cents per pound live weight, and sometimes even more 
The farmers of Bucks County, Penna., and Hunting 
| don County, N. J., have frequently obtained from ten to 
| twelve dollars apiece for lambs that would weigh forty-five 
| to fifty pounds, by the last of March up to the middle of 
April. To get lambs to come early, the ewes should be separ- 
| ated from their lambs by the middle of June, turned upon 
| good pasture, and be in a thriving condition by the middle of 
| Jul;, when the buck should be turned with them, The prices 
| received by the farmers soon fall to $ and $6 apiece, while 
| the prices the city consumer has to pay do not fall in a cor- 
| responding ratio. This part of the business could be bet‘er 
| answered by butchers than by the farmers. I know thatin 
| May, June, July, and even later, bu‘chers buy lambs from the 
| farmers that will weigh alive from seventy-five to one hundred 
| pounds, and dressed from forty to fifty pounds, for five and six 
| dollars ap'ece, and sell the same to their customers at twenty 

cents per pound by the quarter, thus realizing asmuch onasin- 
| gle animal inafew daysthatit has taken the farmer the greater 

part of the year to produce. These thirgs ought not so to be. 
| Middle-men are useful and necessary in their sphere, but 
| when they take the lion's share of the profit, a little whole- 
some competition on the part of the farmer will certainly prove 
benefi ial to both producer and consumer. The farmers’ 
markets, such as are now established in many sections of the 
city of Philadelphia, where they can weekly retail to the city 
consumers all the products of their farm, meat, butter, egzs, 
prain. fruits and vegetables, will, I think, in time bring about 
the desired result. 


1} 
cence |, 


| 





No. 5D. 


The Root Crop. 





How to manure, cultivate, gather and use It—Its value es 
feed for stock—Is is profitable !—What practical farmers 
know about it. 

This su‘ ject ought to have had treatment earlier in the sea- 
son because it is now too late to ob ain a successful yield of 
mangel wurzels, parsnips, carrots er beets. In re to a 
request for information on the subject from practical men, we 
reccived a good deal of information, and many new facts, but 
ved will have to lay over 


ponse 


as theseason isgone,much of that rece 
till next year. There is ample time for the ruta baga crop, and 
upon this our correspondents treat. We think, from what we 
have learned, that greater profit may be obtained from the 
mangel wurzel for feeding stock than from any other root; 
and this seems to be the view of a number of well informed 
gentlemen who have had experience with all kinds. We first 
present a letter from E. Burroughs, cf Cainden County, whose 
head is very level on the subject. His directions for harvest- 
ing the crop seem to us to be important to many who have 
never learned that plan. He says the root crop in his sec- 
tion has not received the attention its profitableness deserves. 
The ruta baga and flat strap leaf turnip are the most generally 
cultivated, although some beets and carrots are also raised, 
but the latter is not much sought after on account of the 
tediousness of keeping the crop clean when young. The ruta 
baga is the general favorite as a field crop and for feeding pur- 
Planted between the 10th of July and 1! August, 
ithas ample time to mature. The crop is either planted after 
an early crop of potatocs or a piece of sward is turned unde 
after harvest, struck out three fect apart and manured in the 


poses. th of 





row with barnyard manure or superphosphate; he prefers a 
phosphatic manure t) one very rich in ammonia. The rows 
are made up and raked down, and the seed drilled in with 


one of L. L. Allen & Co.’s Planet Drills, which is the best drill 
for the purpose he has ever geen When the pl 
and the rough leaf beg ‘ns to app ar, throw a furrow fro m them, 
and cut out with a small hoe, so as to leave a few plants four 
to five inches apart; these should be again thinned 
ten days, leaving the stoutest plant in the cluster 
throwing the furrow back and especia.ly if the gr 





in about 
Lefore 


und has 





not been previously well manured, it is a good plan to dust a 
little fertilizer alongside, after which turn the furrow back 
and give thorough cultivation during the season. When the 


crop is ready for harvesting, a man takes asharp weeding hoe 
and cu's the tops off, which can be done, after a little practice, 
neatly and expeditiously, afler whichrun acabbage or dumb 
mould Loard plow under them, which will loosen them up 
so that they can be easily pulled or rather picked up; and if 
intended for market the roots should be shaved off and other 
blemishes removed. Burying in the open ground is generally 
practiced, as the most economical and useful, and by placing 
afew forest leaves or corn stalks over the pits they can be 
readily opened even when the ground is frozen. The max- 
imum quantity to an acre has never been ascertained to his 
knowlege, the ordinary yicld being three hundred bushels, 
but under favorable circumstances this number has been 
doubled. Their value for feeding is gen underrated 
with the exception of dairymen, who seem to appreciate them 
more fully. Farmers prefer to sell them at forty cents per 
bushel and buy grain, than use them for stock. 


erally 


An intelligent contributor at Media, Delaware County, says 
that cattle need, with their dry hay, some succulent food, and 
it is of great advantage to them, and no doubt a very P pleasant 
change. Ia this country it has never become nmon to 
feed with roots as in Europe, and the reason is obvious; here 
we can raise Indian corn, there they cannot, at least in Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland. Our Indian corn is vasily more 
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mportant than their roots, and if they could raise it they 
would pay less attention to the other 

Ruta bagas have been grown on James Thornton's farm, 
Byberry, without intermission for sixty years. James con- 
siders that the value of this crop ismuch underrated. He has 
found three bushels of ruta bagas and one bushel of corn 
meal to yield better results than two bushels of meal alone, 
and therefore considers the relative value about in this pro- 
portion. To growa premium crop he would plow a sod about 
the first of fifth month, eight orten inches deep. appiy acoat of 
short stable manure broadcast, work wei: and thoroughly 
pulverize the soil by frequent use of the Randall harrow until 
the first of seventh month; then lvy off in ridges thirty 
inches apart, apply six hundred pounds of super-phosphate 
of lime, throw the ridges back, roll and plant about 
the twentieth of seventh month. If for market thin to six 
inches, if for feed exclusively, to ten inches. By this method 
five hundred bushels per acre can be easily grown. The cus- 
tomary plan is to plow a sod about the last week in July, and 
drill at once, using one pound of seed peracre. An ordinary 
crop is three hundred bushels. From the tenth to the twen- 
tieth of eleventh month is the proper time for harvesting the 
crop, which is done by pulling with one hand, and trimming 
the roots with a knife. [Can't our Byberry friend learn some- 
thing from another correspondent on this part of the work ? 
Ep 

Our friend, Isaac Eyre, of Newtown, Bucks County, consid- 
ers ruta bagas the most valuable roots the farmer can raise 
for feeding cattle and sheep. They are the solidest and most 
nutritious of this class of vegetables, and if proper care is ob- 
served they may be fed to milch cows without the least dam- 
age to the flavor of the milk or butter. They should never 
be given to the cows just before or at the time of milking, but 
directly after. Care should be used in cutting them up s0 
that the cattle will not get choked; it is best to cut in slices, 
nov @ cuuate The bestso. «+ rich, sidvioam and an old 
sod, whicn Snuc * be well n wered. and piowed as soon as 
possible after wheat oarvest, and as aeep as thesoil will admit 
of, without turning up be sub sou. fhe roots should stand 
in rows twenty-seven inches apart, and 51x Inches .b ihe rows, 
A little phuine, put in the row, has a most beneficial effect 
Careful cultivation is required while young. but if the season 
is favorable, they will pay well for all care bestowed. and the 
land is left in condition for producing a good cror of 
corn the following reason. It is not advisable to sow wheat 
after this crop, for a good yield is seldom realized. On good 
land, with proper care, and a favorable season, three hundred 
bushels can easily be raised on an acre. which are worth per 
bushel for feed about one-third as much as corn; and every 
farmer ought to raise some if it is only fora change of feed. 

We hada call at the FarM JouRNaAL office from Thomas 
Gawthrop, of West Grove, Chester County, who promises to 
give us his experience with the red mangel wurzel. Thomas 
has been quite successful with this crop, and finds it profita- 
ble. He keeps a large dairy. and we believe makes some of 
that wonderful gilt-edged butter we read about. We will pub- 
lish an article from his pen nextspring. Patent root cutters, he 
thinks, are valueless; a simple knife of convenient shape, to 
be used like a spade, is all sufficient. Like all sensible men 
he believes in heavy manuring and clean culture He holds 
the view that the mangel wurzel 1s best fed every other day 


t 


rather than daily 

A subscriber near West Chester writes that every class of 
roots are poor food without a portien of meal or bran with 
them, and that ifthe ground occupied with a root crop was in 
with good grass, harvested in good order. and in the winter cut, 
scalded or steamed, it would be found to be worth three times 
the amcunt of roots, both in milk and manure. With this 
view few will coincide. This writer has great faith, however, 
in roots for pigs and poultry. It will wonderfully increase 
the laying dispositiom of hens, and pigs grow astonishingly 
fast on ruta bagas turnips, and the like, boiled with other 
food. 

We do not consider that what we give above exhausts 
the subject, but it isall we have room for, in this number, and 
may be of use to some of our readers at this time. 


>_—-_- UC 


Green Fodder for Stock. 





How to have a supply—Rye and Indian corn the chief reliance 
—Playpt corn now and rye sy in the autamn—Orchard 
rass—Weil-timed hints by William G. Burk, of Delaware 

County. 

Careful farmers who have the comfort of their stock at 
heart, and who have reason to fear a short supply of pas- 
ture the latter part of the season, which in case of drouth 
is very apt to occur, no doubt have Hungarian grass sown 
with which tosupplement their forage. It is not safe to risk 
a chance of scarcity when it is so very easy to obviate it. One 
of the best means of doing so is to drill in a sufficient quantity 
of Indian corn to be cut and fed to cows when the grass fails 
It takes but a small area to supply a moderate dairy, and to 
keep up the requisite amount of milk or butter atthe time 
when many persons have not enough for their customers and 
the price is more remunerative, is well worth the trouble 
Indian corn sown or drilled in during this month will make 





The Farm Journal. 


such growth as to be perfectly satisfactory, and if more is 
sown than cag be eaten while green, the remainder may, 
with proper ce, be dried and used as winter fodder. Those 
who have small farms shonld never be without a sufficient 
supply of corn drilled in for autumn use while green. The 
time will come when the present wasteful mode of feeding 
will be superseded by a much more economical one. Soiling 
will be resorted to throughout the summer. One-fourth the 
land at present waste lin pasture will then suffice, and the 
expense of fencing will be greatly reduced. I would not 
recommend keeping cows in stables or barn-yards, all the 
time, as I do not think it natural or healthy, but two small 
lots for them to run in occasionally would suffice in plece of 
many acres. The best means of supplying dairies with green 
food is to sow rye early in the fall: when it grows tall enough, 
mow and feed to the cows, but do not cui toc low =In the 
spring, early, it will be fit to cut again before any grass is nign 
enough to cut. It may then be mown and fed as in the fall, 
and if the stubble be left a good height it will grow as well, 
and make as good a crop, as if it had never been cut, and the 
value of the grain and straw together will be of more value 
than an average crop of wheat. Those who shall adopt this 
mode of feeding will find it vastly more economical than any 
other. In winter a good supply of clover and timothy hay 
with meal and bran, and an occasional feed of roots will give 
the best return that it is possible to obtain. For this purpose 
it is very desirable that carrots,’ sugar beets, mangel wurzel, 
parsnips or turnips, should be provided, cleaned, sliced, 
and fed with a portion of meal or bran. These add 
greatly to the comfort and health of the animals and produce 
the best possible return. Itis perhaps too late now to get a 
good crop of some of the roots mentioned, but August-sown 
turnips generally succeed well 


- 
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In connection with the soiling system recommended, I 
would suggest that one grass which would be a most valuable 
adjunct, 1s, in my opinion, too little cultivated, that is, orchard 
grass. For hay, this grass is not very desirable, for an early 
pesture itis excellent. Let the lots appropriated to the use 
anc exercise of the cows be well set with this grass, and it will 
give .hem most profitable amusement while it is young and 
tender. 

—_——— 


The Tomlinson Washing Machine. 





What the Inventor has to say about it. 


We have received the following communication from Robert 
K. Tomlinson, the inventor of the washing machine which 
received such favorable notice in these columns last month. 
Mr. Tomlinson inte. ded the article for an advertisement, and 
offered to pay for its sertion, but this we declined on the 
ground that the comm nication is of itself of sufficient inter- 
est to our readers to have place in our reading columns, and 
| that we cannot praise any machine 1n this paper for cash. 
| 
| 





Those who insert advertisements can make thcir own state- 
ments, but our reading columns sha!) be absolutely free from 
bought praise of anything or anybody. We confess to feeling 
&@ warm interest in the subject of washing by machinery and 
horse power. and hope the day will speedily come when every 
farmer who reads this paper will insist upon his wife aban- 
doning her present method of washing for one that will re- 
lieve her from much ot the drudgery that now afflicts her. It 
appears to usthat the Tomlinson machine has merit, and if 
it proves to be the best yet invented let 1t have a tral; if 
there are other machines still better, let them come to the 
front. Th’s is what Tomlinson says :— 

The washing machine invented by me has been praised 
so highly in your columns that many may wonder if its 
merits are so great. why it has not been m‘re widely adver- 
tised and introduced to the public. The reasons for this I 
will briefly give, more with the view. as will presently appear, 
of throwing some light a,«~ a difficult subject than to adver- 
tise my machine. 

Eight or ten years ago my 3 *¢ 
labor attending the operatior - 
farmer's family. After much ret.- tion aud experiment with 
ali known principles of washing . arrived at three conclu- 
sions: First, That a truly successful washer must imitate 
hand-rubbing in every respect more nearly than any machine 
had hitherto succeeded in doing. Second, That to save time 
and labor it must be combined with a wringer. Third. That 
| in heavy washings it should be operated by some other power 

than the musclesof woma». The idea that a farmer should 

ride or drive the machine that does his heavy work while his 
| wife or daughters must always pull at or turn the one that 
does their equally drudging labor, is worse than ridiculous, — 
itis barbarous. In pursuance of the above conclusions and 
after years of patient and conscientious effort, a machine was 
made and offered to my neighbors and fellow-farmers. Sim- 
| ply on its merits (for months and even a year's trial was at 
first given) near one hundred were sold in the next three 
years. Notwithstanding the early defects in the machine and 
its management. notwithstanding heavy machines made for 
power were frequently run br handor by inconvenient power, 
it is only saying what is open to abundant proof that nearly 
| all the machines sold gave permanent satisfaction and that 


ion was drawn tothe severe 
washing, especially in a 
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3 [=== a * rn ne 
it is the only washing machine that has been of 
much use to the farmers of this vicinty. As w. 


8 
natural, high expectationsbegan tobe entertained. Ithoucht 
of a difficult problem solved, of woman's labor lightene.l, and 
{was not this also natural?) of a nice fortune flowing into the 
hands of the inventor. But human hopes are fre¢ 1 
doomed to disappointinent. I soon found that while almost 
every farmer freely paid $100 or $ 50 fora mo r th: 
ing machine, only a limited number of the most liberal and 
advanced in a community were wi ling to pay one third or 
one-half that for a washing machine, however perf 
convenient power to operate it. More discouraging still I 
found other counties much behind Bucks in liberal ideas of 
machinery for women. After considerable effort in Chester 
and Montgomery counties with two or three exceptions, I 
found no one willing even to try at my expense the expcri- 
ment of washing by power. My next step was to make a 
hand macname 2pon the same principle. Although this ma- 
chine shows less favorav.y 9* first than some, requiring a 
longer time to become used to its muiion and skilled in its 
management, yet it is thought by many who have th 
tried it to save more labor and timeand d 
than any %ther hand machine. 
ever has be. n confirmed, 
mower to give rood sati 
acre field of heavs grass, as to su 
for a woman to tu.ncan be 
farmer's wash. What i? needed in each case j 
little lightening of the Crudgery, but its e1 
Moreover, I found I coula not make an hone 
machine (with wringer combined), to compete 
many of the cheap machines sola 
money were spent in advertis 
fair, and perhaps ample, return ld 
I have already placed 2s much capital 
the invention, and I have concluded to 























more perfect work 
My original conclusion, how- 


One might as well expect a lawn 





faction toa man pushi: 







ypose any wash 


f much use in a 





rery, 


asle 





n well 


let the wider irtro- 






duction of it rest awhile until a more favorable time, or il 
people generally become n c good washing 
machine, In one direction, ot stopped my 





efforts. I have continued to work 





at and one by one have 





conquered the defects of the machines, un > are now 
much superior in efficiency and ease of managementto those 


made three years ago, and so nearly complete as almost to 
satisfy me. ROBERT K, ToMLINSON, 
BROWNSBURG, Pa. 
—__ << oe -—-- 


Have They Come to Stay ? 

The impression seems to exist in many quarters that the 
potato bectle will be only a temporary nuisance to the farmer, 
and that, asitisimpelled onward in its eastward course, itsoon 
abandons the territory once conquered. We noted the other 
day that one of our well-informed contemporaries had given 
expression to this idea; and to get some facts on the subject 
we addressed a note to our old friend, S. Grubb, of Wis- 
consin, who responds to our inquiry thus :— 

“The advance guard of the Colorado Br 
consin about twelve This week I 
inside of a tin ring, 114 inches in diameter, t! 
been placed around the base of a sma!l tomato 7 
tect it from cut-worms. In certain loca 
Ot paris green are necessary to protec 
almost daily hard picking to prevent the destruction of egg 
plants. This being the condition of affairs in Wisconsin, after 
the lapse of tweive vears, it is but reasonable for me 








tles entered Wis- 
found three 
havi 


years ago. 
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me 
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ta potato pa 
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tch, and 


lo con- 








clude that the writer of the article you fo will 
turn out to be a false propnet. wiless the section y in 
which he resides is blessed with myriads of destructive para- 
sites, or a miraculously unfavorable soil and climate for the 
beetle.” . 

In addition to the above testimony from Wisconsin, we 


have similar information trom Mr. George Jackson. of Beech 
Grove Stock Farm, near Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Jackson 
writes us that the beetles are as numerous there as they have 
been for:everal years past. It i§an every-day sight in pass- 
ing along the road to see potato growers, with all the force 
at command, men, women, and children, in the potato patch, 
picking off the old bugs. As soon as the hatching of the ecgs 
begins, the fight is continued with paris green and air-slaked 
lime. which of course proves an effectual remedy. 





——-—2_o_-___ 


Winter Supply of Coal. 





In the lull of farming operations which succeeds hay and 
grain harvest, the fore-handed farmer will lay in his wi:.ter 
supply of coal. At this season the price is at the lowe:t mark, 
and why the job should be le‘t until cold weather sets in and 
the price goes up, we are unable to say. Norcan we sce why 
the farmer who uses from five to ten tons a year dovs not order 
hts coal shipped direct from the mines to h's nearest railroad 
tation, whereby he may save about a dollar a ton, enough 
in one season to buy his wife a new dress, or a 1.4 
tion tothe Farm Journal. There are n rous sh’p>ers of 
coal to be found jn this city who are trustworthy, with whom 
orders may be safely lect. 
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Personal and Particular. 





Few newspapers live upon the money received from sub- 
scribers; it is the advertising patronage that pays the ink and 
paper | and printers’ wages. Were we to exclude all 
advertis ments from our colmuns, we should have to raise 
the subscription price, or lose money by the publication of 
the Farm JouRNAL. We made, in the start, a liberal contract 
with Mr. John Wanamaker, who, appreciating our enterprise, 





has spread his announcements before the intelligent readers 
ofthis papereverymonth This he will continue to do, as he 
finds the farmer class to be his best and most valued cust. mers, 
and from the encouragement shown us by other advertisers, 
we are ready to conclude that the Farm JouRNAL, at twenty- 
five cents a year, is a possibility; in other words we are 
encouraged to continue our publication without any ad- 
vance in price, and at the same time to increase its attractions 
and make it of still greater importance to the agricultural 
public. 

The large space occupied by the advertisemcnts of the 
“Grand Depot,’ and of Wanamaker & Brown's cloth:ng 
establishment and the low subs ription price of the Farm 
JOURNAL, has given rise to the report that this enterprise is, 
in part, Mr. Wanamaker's, but however much we should 
e: joy such a partnership we cannot claim the honor; but 

wledge the very essential encourage- 

ment given us by the gentleman named, who is alike the 
patron and friend of nearly every newspaper publisher in 
tis sectio. cf the Union For fifteen years we have had 
business relations with Mr. Wanamaker of a pleasant and 
pro lecharacter. We have always found him a fair, liberal, 
right-mindcd man, with an instinctive knowledge cf the 
power of pr rs’ i and a wo..derful ability to use it to 
advanta h men are scarce, and publishers are not slow 
to te them. Eut more than this, Wr. Wanamaker 
na friend of, and served well, the country people, 
w:th whom our sympathies lie, and with whom our interests 
He has done this by making 

ss respectable. Our remembrance is \ct 
ng shops of twenty years ago, when country- 
g the streets Cf this city without 
and jnsult by being coaxcd 
und forbidd.ng den, from which 
hase was made of some 
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Wretc arment ata cost far beyond its value; and as we 
turn to that period and consiJer its disgust ng features, we 
are disposed toth nk Wangs cer & Drown for creting anew * 
ordcr of tin $, wherein itis a pleasure for cur country friends 
to and wherein, under the one-price sys- 
tem, be cheated and all are treated alike. 
Urd this firm, of which Mr. Wanamaker is 





been the principal promoter of this new 
ard better era in the clothing business, and the indications 

t 3¢ gute cs important is now being accom- 
plished in the Dry Goods trade, by the same instrumentality 
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nt has been more disposed to accommodate cus- 
‘s, and le s toinsult them by asking one 
price for an article and uccept.ng a less one. 

sht cirection. The peop'e 
aret» be mist hearti!y congratuluted that they have been 
. and they c it to t Wanamaker for the 
and speedily brought about. We have 
recognized the advantages herein won for the public, especi- 
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iated to acknowledge them 
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Tords us satisfaction to know that the “Grand Depot’ 
xet Streets is a pronounced success, as set 
1 card by its proprietor on ourseventh page; it could 
wise for Lrains, energy, pluck and cash are in 
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_ THE POULTRY YARD. 


Dh. A. M. DICKIZ, EDITOR. 








Our Poultry Interests. 





The poultry industry on the North Atlantic Slope is a very 
imp rtantone. Few people have any correct appreciation of 
it, and the mass of our readers would regard 1.3 with a broad 
smile of incredulity if we were to give them cstir 
amount and value of the products of our poultry yards 
one who will read the “ally reports of the produce mar’ 
the seaboard cities, will see reports of eggs and poultry which 
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150,000 dozen a day, worth an average of 12 cents per 
dozen, or This period the best part 
of the reason for egg production, but the prices rule 
lower from the middle of March to the middle of June than 
at any other season of the year. So that even if the receipts 
are lighter, the aggregate value is as great, or greater, through- 
out the year. 

The egg trade of Philadelphia is a large business, but not 
equal to that of New York. Millions of eggs reach Philadel- 
phia from near-by points, which are not counted or noted 
in the market reports. Twenty huckster wagons pass our 
door every weck. I have “interviewed” the drivers, and find 
from their records they heul an average of 250 dozen of eggs 
each per week throughout the year. This amounts to 260,000 
doze}, all collected within the limits of three or four town- 
ships. 

The “ chicken business” is supposed to be a small, subsidi- 
ary, no-account sort of an affair. But when people get to 
understand it, and learn that the poultry products sold off 
our farms are worth more moncy than the wheat, or the hay, 
or the pork, or all cf them put together, they may change 
their opinions. Study up the records and see if this is not 
true. 


$18,000. covers 


* 
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Egg Production. 
gn 

We kept eight Brown Leghorn hens anda cock in a yard 
51x21 feet, during the month of May, but they have been in it 
since January. allthe time There is a good and comfortable 
house across the nc rth end of the yard. The fowls have been 
absolutely confined to the limits stated. They received good 
attention. and appreciated their treatment as follows: 

During the 31 days in May they laid 94 eggs, an average 
of 23eg¢gs each. Reduced to commercial form, there were 
10% dozen, worth, at current prices, $2.2614; cost of keeping, 
$1 24; gros: profit, $1.02!4; profit per hen, 12 19-24 cents. 

The feed was wheat, morning and evening, and a mess cf 
s] p, made of sour milk and bran, once a day, usually served 
about 8 a.M.; fresh water twicea day, and as much pounded 
oyster shell as they wanted; no meat of any kind, nor other 

1 imal food except the milk. During the last two weeks a 
handful of grass was mixed with their slop. 

Independent of the commercial value ot this experience, is 
the pleasure and satisfaction of owning and looking after the 
fowls. They are quite handsome in appearance, very jaunty 
and saucv looking. When one goes to look at them, they turn 
the head to one side and look at you with an air of pertness 
and curiosity which is amusing as well as pleasing. They 
may be taught to be quite tame, but we never care to have 
them too fimiliar. and do not pet them. 

Every professional man in the rural districts may, with 
pleasure and profit, keepa few fowls. It is a recreation to 
look after them, and an excellent amusement for the little 
fols to “go see the ch ckens,” or to “ hunt the eggs.” 

For asmall place, and where one wants “ lots of eggs.” no 
breed equ:ls the Leghorns. There are several varicties of 
them, the oldest and best known of which is the White. De- 
sides these there are Black, Dominique and Blue colored 
ones, making in all, five varieties. They are a’l much alike 
in size, outline and habit; they lay profusely, and are little 
giv) nto broodiness, Where one wants eggs, the Leghorn is 
the hen to lay them. She may be any color you like. I pre- 
fer the Browns. 


The Fancy. 


Poultry fancying, or keeping poultry as a matter of taste, 
amusement, pastime, or inclination, has done a good deal to 
increase the general interest in fowls. Only those who are 
acquainted with the ins and outs of the poultry business have 
any idea of the extent of poultry fancying in our country 
It exists in nearly or quite every city, town and village 
There are fully as many fowls now in the hands of fanciers 
and amateurs in the towns and cities of the United States as 
were in the whole country twenty 

This agency has been an important one in keeping up the 
excellence and fine points of all the different brecds, and of 
distributing good stock where it would net otherwise have 
gone. A fancier or an am .tcur breeder will only keep the 
best of whatever kind he may admire, and will not tolerate 
a bird which does n»t possess in a high degree the good 
qualities or points of the breed. 

Men of all classes engage in the fancy ; professional men, 
business men, literary men, tradesmen, mechanics, and even 
Some lady fanciers are as enthusi- 
There is nothing 


years ago. 


women are in the ranks. 
ast c and successful as any engaged in it. 
to hinder. 

Poultry fancying is often a subject of ridicule by those who 
have no taste for it. It is generally, but not always, of a 
good-natured character. The idea of poultry fancying is 
somehow associated in the minds of many worthy peopl 
with that which is low, or trifling, or even disreputable 
Why this is so would be hard to tell, The poultry fancy is as 
honorable and legitimate as the horse fancy, the book fancy 
the cow fancy. or the croc’:ery—beg pardon, I mean the 
Many men who are in the highest literary, 





ceramic fancy. 


social, and commercial circles go crazy over a bitof pottery, 
but have no patience with those who prefer to fancy a beauti- 
ful fowl or pigeon, which may be as much a work of art and 
merit asa bit of Chinese or Etruscan pottery. But “ chick- 
ens and pigeons are common,” they say. Well, so are porce- 
lain, and jewelry, and bronzes to those who can afford them. 
I can’t, but I have only to take a walk up Chestnut Street to 
see and admire about all there is to be seen, and often treat 
myself in this way. 

The poultry fancier offers no unfavorable criticism or 
ridicule respecting other fanciers, and only asks that his own 
be as generously treated because it is as honorable and worthy 
as any of them. 


~> <> - 


Hints on Turkey Raising. 

We have from Londonderry, Chester County, a letter from 
F. L. M. en this subject. He says: ‘‘ We will say that the tur- 
keys are hatched out, which is a very small part of the busi- 
ness. Fi rtwo days after they do not require anything to eat. 
Put the hen in a high, airy coop, with the ground for a floor, 
if they are not hatched out before the last week in May. which 
they should not be, as this is soon enough. Feed them on 
nothing that is not cooked or scalded in troughs with bread 
made from middlings soaked in water or curd made from 
sour milk; corn meal ground coarse, and well scalded, is 
good forachange of dict. Keepthem in the coop until they are 
a week or two old, then they might be let out in the middle of 
the day, as they will then be streng en ugh to follow the hen. 
Teach them to come home in the evening, by feeding them 
about four or five o’clock; if they do not come then, you will 
know that you will have to go afterthem. After their heads 
commence to get bare, they will weed no further attention, 
except to feed them to keep them growing’ After they 
are large enough to eat whole corn, take the ears, chop them 
in pieces one and a half to two inches long, and let them 
shell it themselves; this will keep them in employment, so 
that they will not incline to wander. At another time I will 
tell you how to dress them for market.” 


Essay on Turkey Raising---Frize Offered. 








For the best essay om ‘How to raise Turkeys,” including 
turkeys as a source of food supply, I, A. M. Dickie, will award 
a trio of either Plymouth Fock, or Brown Leghorn chickens, 
the time to extend to Jan. 1, or Feb, 1, 1878. This isa matter 
worthy the attention of farmers. The turkey has a future in 
the Delaware Valley which is quite as important as that of 
the hog in this region. Under proper management, turkeys 
can be rai ed at a profit anywhere within a hurdred miles of 

*hiladelphia, whereas pork cannot be so raised under the 
best ordinary management. 

Any essays competing for this prize will be carefully ex- 
amined,and we w/ll probably publish several of them, and 
the best one, certainly. 
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When one can get them, the “plucks” of animals slaugh- 
tered by butchers are good for poultry—they may either be 
boiled and minced up, or fed raw. The trac hea, or windpipe, 
is usually attached. I drive a nail through this, and tack the 
pluck fast toa post or something, and let the fowls pluck it 
when they like. In het weather the flies soon attack it,and 
maggots are bred by the quantity 
and the young chicks devour them with the greatest relish, 
and thev are good for them, too 





These mmay be jarred off, 


> 

Bojl a pot full of potatoes daily for the growing chickcns. 
Mash them, and mix with sour milk and bran so as to make 
aslop: pour into troughs in a shady place, and let the chicks 
eat when they want to. It will make them grow, and keep 
them healthy 

Keep the younger broods out of the wet grass in the morn 
ing. Confine the hen to her coop until the dew is dried, then 
let her out; but food must be given early in the morning, 
chickens are early risers, and like an early break fast. 

The British Isles send into foreign countries a sum of tnree 
million pounds sterling per annum for poultry and eggs. 

Think of it,—$15,000,000 a year over and above what they 
raise at home ! 

——— <a 


Chips. 


Give the young broods special care new in the way of 
watering and feeding. Never allow feed to lie around and 
get sour ordirty. Fill up the water vessels three or four times 
a day 

Keep a sharp lookout for lice. Don’t allow them to get a 
foothold. Carbolic acid in solution isthe best thing to destroy 
them. An ounce of the acid mixed with a gallon of water is 
about the right strength to Sprinkle it all about the 
coops and inside of them. 

Don't give the poultry whole corn to eat now during the hot 
weather. It tends to The corn should be 
cracked and fed sparingly, even in this form. 
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induce disease 
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June, 1878. 


WILMERATKINSON,— - . Editor and Propriet 





What an easy matter it would be for cach 
reader of the Farm Journal to induce a neighbor 
or friend to subscribe for it. This would add 
several thousand new names to our list, and 
enable us to make the paper still better than it 
How many of our friends will send us ONE 
name ? 


THE FARM JOURNAL, 
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PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 
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Farm Taxes. 
Probably po expen rages a furmer makes yields a better 


return than that which passes into the hands of the tax 
collector, and thence into the township, county and State treas- 
uries. For this he receives protection in person and prop- 
erty, facilities for the education of his children, a chance to 
make an honest liv y his kin- 
dred and friends, 
But there is o 
ought of the burden 
mortgaged farm 
dollars, pays one 


1g, and to dwell in peace among 





bes:des many minor advantages. 

class of farmers who bear more than they 
of taxation ; we allude to the owners of 

A man who buys a farm for five thousand 
thousand cash, giving a mortgage for the 
remainder, must pay the same taxes as though there were no 
hip in the property than his. He is, in reality, 
the owner of only one-fifth of the farm, but must pay all the 
taxes. This is manifest!y unjust. Property is the true basis 
of taxation, but here the real owner, the holder of the mort- 
gage ane relieved from a just meyer ibility to the government, 
an 1d the burden placed where it does not rightfully belong. 
ney of the times is for the rich to grow richer, and 
the poor poorer, and it is important that this tendency be 


other owners! 
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Close the Gates. 





a at the rate of many 
thousands a mouth, and thence they are scattering over the 
ty one half of the public laundries 


Chinamen are landing in Californi 
LJ 


country. In this city near 





are conduc'ed by them, which is nothing except a straw 
showing the direction of the currents. The people of the 
Pacitfie slope larmed at th e prospect of bx q ent ilfed 
by these Mongolians, and well they 1 be These people 
are destined to be & scourge tous unl the gates are shut 





and the tide of ration turned beck very soon. This 
country can no m¢ th's pagan element of super- 
stition and ignorance and make ita healthy part of the body 
p litic, than a potato bug cau eat Paris green and live. The 
population of China is to the United States as ten to one, and 
jt looks asif they wereall coming. What fools we are to 
let them! 


emig 
re assimilate 


——_- tO 
A Potato Bug 


IIas landed on the other side of the Atlantic, at Cologne, by 
steamer from New York. His arrival created a profound sen- 
sation all over Eu-ope. Justas we thought, it was impossible 
to prevent hiscrossing the ocean. Whata how] the foreigners 
will raise in the next th alf dozgn yea:s about th:s American 
visitor! They will try every imaginable p isonous and non- 
poisonous thing to curb his ravages, and then—will conclude 


that paris green is tie only article that will answer the pur- 


pose. While they are hentai ng this fact, the American farmer 
will, of course, keep foreign tables supplied with Early Rose, 
Peach Dlow and Peerl:ss, ata good round price. 


————__ . <—moe—~O—~™ 
Manufacturers of Commercial Fertilizers, 


Now-a-days, cannot afford to adulterate their goods and sell 
a poor article foragood one. and we do not believe there is an 
old established house in this c‘ty that ever commi ts such 
acts of folly. It wou!d certainly be “found out” and its busi- 
ness ruined were it to undertake to sell an impure article; 
besides, most of those engaged in the business are honorable, 
fa'r-minded men. We believe that injustice has often been 
done these people, and suspicions aroused against them, 
merely because their fertilizers failed t» have the anticipated 
effect, the cause resting probably with the circumstances of 

soil, season, or method of using. 
oo <i oe 

Postmasters are authorized to receive and forward sub- 
scriptions to the FarM JOURNAL, but the public is cautioned 
against giving their namesand money to unauthor‘zed per- 
sons in the belicf that they are subscribing for the FarM 
JOURNAL. Some rogue has been at work among the truckers 
in the locality known as the ‘‘ Neck,” in this city, and we 
understand has collected considerable cash on his own ac- 
count, notours. We have no agent at work in that quarter, 
and never have had. 





——<————— 
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The seventeen-year locusts have made their appearance in 
some parts of the country, but are not due in Montgomery, 
Sucks, Chester and other counties surrounding Philadelphia 
until 1885, having appeared here the last time in 1868, In 
Delaware the next brood is due in 1889. So if t’ e world comes 
to an end prophet has proclaimed that it will, 
we shall never again see these Cicadas 





in 18S), as some 
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A well-known Bucks County farmer, after a good dinner 
and an after rap, we should say, has written us to this effect: 
“IT really think your paper cortains beter matter, better ar- 
ranged and more seasonably timed than ary of the one dollar 
and one dollar and a half agricultural papers with which I 
am acquainted.” This makes us W’ush; we suppose we must 
be read all over—when we are talked to in this way. 





>. 


We are compelled to decline all invitations to help harvest 
the crops of our subscribers. Our services seem to be needed 
here, however much we should like to break away from hard 
work and get where the course of life runs in easier chan- 
nels. It would be very pleasant to recreate in the hay-fields 
of our friends, (and under the cherry-trees!) but we are too 
busy. Excuse us 

oe 

We had thought of starting a purchasing agency in con- 
nection with the Farm JournaL, but have decided not to do 
it It might have been a convenience to our readers, but the 
enteprise would not have fulfilled the othcr conditions; there 
would not have been “ millions in it’’ for us. 

eee 
We should think it would pay neither the publisher nor 


reader of an agricultural journal to have one half of the paper 
taken up with telling how good the other half is. 
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The Farm. 
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Cut fresh grass and weeds every morning, and throw to 
your pigs. 

Eternal vigilance against the bugsis the price to pay fora 
good crop of potatoes this scason. 

Towards the last of the month, if pasture shortens, give the 
cows a daily cutting of green corn. 

A legal bushel of oats must weigh 32 pounds in Pennsyl- 
vania, and 30 pounds in New Jersey. 

See that the pigs and poultry, as well as cattle and sheep, 
have an abundance of fresh water these hot days. 

For buckwheat ground bones are considered better than 
phosphates, tending to produce grains rather than straw. 

Will some one in‘orm C.S. C. in the columns of the Farm 
JOURNAL as to What use coal ashes may be put on a farm; 
particularly when separated into cinders and fine siftings? 














checked for the general welfare of society; burdens should | soyepony waters the milk that is sold to the housekeepers This is only for those whom the “shoe fits.”—Don't leave 
be lifted from the shoulders of those who possess little of this | of Philadelphia! Is it the cow that does it, the owner of the | your farm tools exposed to the weather, or they will soon rust 
world’s goods, and placed on those better able to bear them; | cow, or the milkman who serves the liquid? We donot be- | and rot out, and compel you to buy new ones. We hope it 
and w e have ated & COI dition of things that loudly calls for | )seye the cow is the guilty party—we do not want to think | does not fit many of our readers. 
correction. The inequality we speak of should be remedied | jt js the farmer, so we are bound to decide that the villainy is After lambs are weaned, turn the ewes into shorter pasture 
by suitable legislation. and we hope those who feel the injus- committed by the fellow that comes daily to our doors and for a few days, and examine them every few days to sce if 
tice of the present system will use their influence in the | delivers a bluish-white fluid which he says is milk, but which | their bags are caked. Ifnecessary, milk them a few times. 
ight dir ( # ms | : : a ey ean. 
right direction. we know is not. Beware, young m1n, there isa day of reck” | Dip the lambs in a solution of carbolic soap to kill ticks, 
—o————— oning! Smear the noses of sheep with tar to keep off flies. 
+ — : te 
An Unwelcomo Foreigner. : luabl : : How much longer will farmers be satisfied to have roads 
"oa dirant anti smarticniarly v imolyv “ 
We Gineet atte ntion to the eae ularly va nap ) ig —— y mended by the old-fashioned methods when the work can be 
When the authorities of Philadelphia, a few years ago, in- Rate on Retly. Latehs, th gnot al ng t “2 aa JOrR= | done by improved machinery, with better effect and at much 
troduced the English house sparrow into the parks of the | NAL. from the pen of Eastburn Reeder. Our — ers will | jogs cost? Is it not about time for payers of road taxes to 
city, they committed one of the greatest follies that it were Snes eee lambs that will br _ the highest prices | hunt up the supervisor, and inquire why he is no wiser than 
possible for men to commit, for this bird is destined to bea 8 ee, cog poe case aa yeh Mipcicaiesanggai his forefather? 
fearful curse to the Amcrican farmer. When the proposition armer, and of such are the patrons of our paper we Are as- paca 
n an farmer. sitic : sage rid s, Miss E SATS -e © i 
to bring it here was first broached. Thom Sochan & led sured, will not be slow to avail himself of the suggestions To get : of rats, Miss I ngle says, Take equal parts of ox 
o being tt b re was fir roached, Thomas Meehan soundec here given by our well-informed contributor gall and oil of amber, made into a paste with catmeal; make 
the alarin and warned the public against the proposed step, y it up into little balls, lay them about, and sct plenty of vessels 
giv ng abundant rea ons why it should not be introduced Se of water near at hand. The rats will eagerly eat the balls, 
nto ountry iis birc en £ law i Tnelan THE spec < i , »xpecte , 7 , : 2% 2 ‘ Pea “ = P : 
into thiscountry. This bird has been an outlaw in England | THE speculators in seve agri tindcneseganitatg: golden har | which will make them very dry; then they will drink until 
for years; the farmers are compelled to make incessant war | vests from the rise in prices, consequent upon the European | ¢)ey kill themselves 
upon it, offering a price per head for its destruction; and we } war, are now sitting im ‘sackcloth andashes,” and mourning 7 j : 
; . ; . 2 : A writer in the Vil! Recor’ cs : > st per- 
} arc told that atcertain seasons th 'y have to employ boys to the money they have lost Prices went up and then tumbled | a lon a et r Stefi = ws rain: : doc . gs i nathgtd 
: 3 ’ Re . : | cious wee iat grows, > says that sheep will destrcy th 
watch their grain ficlds and scare the sparrow away. Itis | down, and so the hopes of the speculator. The only persons iia vai pdr fa Cop Will Ge = e 
| ig th P 3 oes Z — 2 : ae roihanaal ox-eyed daisy, the Canada thistle may be smothered to ccath, 
specially injurious to wheat and rye, for with its bill it who are satisfied with the cource of events are those farmers and the horse-nettle th tato 1 will finish off, but the 
: ‘ i C orse-netlie >» potat ug Wi imis dU 2 
| squeezes the soft grains entirely out of the heads, leaving for who took the advice of the Farm JourNAL in May, and sold mene whet rin 2 i re 1 : vehia - wend i. sot thie 
| a dock is the ost ecnaciou a THI S trash, sho 
| he farmer nothing but the dry cha‘f; and it is.also very de- | Out their grain at the high price then prevailing. ones = “fic pe _ = 
senctts , ; 3 statement overdrawn? 
structive to the blossoms of raspberries, currants and other _ oO 
small fruit. Such being the state of affairs in Fngland, we i ected th eeiien deapele tii conk-0t Devetinnn. tows. Everard Conrad, of Chester County, gays, to remove gar- 
can but view with exceeding elarm the spread of the pest in v1 “i ssieieeahnaih Ninna teekae ts a li:, plow up and put in with corn, then plow for oa's and then 
thiscountry. Already itis found in com: ties quite re- Achaia tater ecgeirhe mapspegeter emageenys pagers rela for wheat; this will kill 4t out. Mr. Zerr says tum ~~ the 
note from Philadelphia, and it is multiplying with great — ee me eevee soe oe making con | roots and put hot lime on them, Simpson Preston says dg it 
rapidity, fections, Should the experiment prove successful, we may up by the roots and burn it. It is Dr. Michiner’s opinion, that 
here is an idea afloat in the minds of the American peo aoe mp vg arama — a ee ee en | Cements crops of oats is a sure cure for garlic. 
nase : “ ae lions of dollars now annually sent out of the country to pur- 
ple that this country, while itis the “land of the free,” itis . : A Western farmer claims that for two cents each he can pre- 
| ie : . ; d ce Be chase the foreign article of sugar. é Tier A 
also the “home of the oppressed of all nations; but this pare fence-posts so they will never rot. He takes boiled lin- 
notion ought not to lead us to adcpt this feathered outlaw of Bee ea seed oil and st'rsitin pulverized chsrcoal to the thickness of 
England and provide hima home and welcome among us. } fhe Solebury Farmers’ Club (Bucks Co.) purpose holding paint. Puta coat of this over the timberand decay is entircly 
| We are unconsciously harboring a robber that issure toenta!] | 20 exhibition of fruits on September loth, prevented; or the posts mey be soaked in ernde petroleum and 
upon us great loss, and the sooner the farmer sets his boys to apnea then dipped in gas tar. The Country Gentleman approves the 
work with arrow and shot-gun, the better it will be for us. + Our motto—cream, not skim-milk. | latter method, 
- 
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To clip or not to clip horses is the questivn thatis agitating | 


some horsemen about Newtown, BucksCo. There wasa lively 
deb te up there on the question recently, and we notice that 
th» Germantown Telegraph vigorously declaims in favor of clip- 
ping. Now, we should like to join in the debate too, if we 
knew anything of the merits of the question, which we don’t. 


We can only look on and observe that those who are in favor | 


of clipping, have not yet advanced any solid reason for the 
belief that isin them. We expect the solid “ horse” sense of 
farmers generally will lead them to condemn the practice. 
At least, we do not think they will asa rule begin to shear 
thetr horses before they adopt the habit of currying their 
COWS. 


While on a visit to E. H. Bancroft, of Camden, Del., recently, 
Wm. Dean, of Newark, was informed that Mr. B. planted his 
first crop of potatoes early, got them out early, and then took 
all the small unsalable ones, cut them in two, and replanted 
in the same ground, thus raising two crops instead of one ina 
single season. Mr. Dean is trying this plan the present season. 

These facts are given us by our friend Dean, together with 
some others on the potato question, which we deem impor- 
tant, and which we shall use at the proper season. In regard 
to the plan of raising two crops in one year on the same 
ground, we should say it would be more likely to prove 
successful in Delaware than further north. 

The following process is given by the New York Weekly 
Times, for tanning alamb’s skin with the wool on. A skin 
prepared in this way, the Times says, is white and beautiful, 
suitable for a door mat, and also nice for the feet in a sleigh 
or wagon in cold weather. Make a strong soap-suds, using 
hot water; when it is cold, wash the skin in it, carefully 
squeezing it between the hands to get the dirt out of the wool; 
then wash the soap out with clean cold water; next dissolve 
alum and salt, of each halfa pound in a little hot water, 
which put into a tub of cold water sufficient to cover the skin, 
and let itsoak in it over night or twelve hours; now hang the 
skinovera poleto drain; when well drained, spread or stretch 
carefully ona board todry. It need not be tacked if drawn 
out several times with the hand while drying. When yet a 
little damp, sprinkle pulver:zed saltpetre and alum (an ounce 
each mixed together) on the flesh side, rubbing itin well. It 
is now to hang in the shade two or three days, the flesh side 
in, until perfectly dry. When entirely dry, scrape the flesh 
side with a blunt knife to remove any scraps of flesh. Trim 
offal) projecting points, and rub the flesh side with pumice 
or rotten-stone, and with the hands. 


The Garden. 

Plant cucumbers for pickles. 

For a late crop, for table use, beets may still be planted. 

A dressing of salt and ashes will improve the onion crops. 

Another and the last planting of sugar corn should be 
made on July 4th. 

Mow lawns often; they will present a much finer appear- 
ance 

Hoe sweet potatoes frequently, and do not allow the vines 
to root. 

The flower stalks of rhubarb should be cut off so the 
plant will not form seed. 

Turnip flies are destroyed by fine slaked lime, dusted 
over the plants. 

Lima Beans, after they reach the tops of the poles, should 
have the ends pinched off; this will advance the growth and 
ripe ing of the beans, 

The new shoots of the blackberry should be clipped off 
about three feet from the ground, and the side shoots should 
also be shortened. A large patch can be done in a short time 
with a sickle. 

For the cabbage worm, use carbolate of lime, which is 
prepzred by slaking half a peck of lime with about one quart 
of waterin whi honeounce of carbolic acid has been dissolved. 
This will produce adry fine powder which is to be sprinkled 
over the cabbages. Wesee recommended also dry salt if the 
plants are wet, or strong brine if they are dry. 

An old gardener is very particular about the kind of hoe 
heuses. Forstrawberry beds, for onions and young vegetables 
where fine work is required, we are told that a small English 
made hoe with a thin blade and only two inches wide, is so 
superior that a person once using it will “take no other.” 
Such a hoe can be bought only at the leading seed stores of 
the city. 

Do not cultivate deeply along the rows of blackberries and 
raspberries, during the summer, orin fact at any other time, 
or the plants will be seriously injured and rendered liable to 
be winter-k‘lled. While itis well to cultivate the surface of 
the soil ard keep down all weeds, the plant rootsshould not be 
continually disturbed, or the vitality of the plant will be de- 
stroyed eventually, and the bed will die out. 

If trellises are not used for tomato plants, take a sickle and 
every week trim off the ends of the shoots. This will partly 
alter the vine toatree form, and will hasten the growth of 
the fruit as well as keep it off the ground to a corsfcerable 
extent. Some particularly nice gardeners train their tomato 





vines to trellises or bean-poles and where a person hasan incli- 
nation and the time for that sort of thing most excellent results 
areachieved. The fruit is kept free from dirt and a larger crop 


| of finer tomatoes is grown. 


The removal of the currant worm is easy, according to B. 
Borden, of Norristown. He says, Wet the bushes, and riddle 
coal ashes over them plentifully. Ifthey do not leave on the 
first application, give them another nextday. The first brood 
has now done its work, but there will be another in the latter 


one than that often used, viz: the application of powdered 


Conntry Gentleman says that he uses successfully applications 
of hot water to destroy both the currant and cabbage worms. 


The Orchard 


In the spring, before the putting out of the leaves, all fruit 
trees should be examined for the eggs of the tent caterpillar: 
but if this important work has been neglected, these pests can 
be destroyed after they hatch out, by the application of coal 
tar. Putthe tar ina pan, to which a wooden handle, four or 
five feet long, has been nailed or screwed: set fire to the tar 
with a match or shaving, and the smoke will roll up in dense 


no insect will remain. Thesmoke will condense on the limbs 
and leaves, and until washed off by rains will prevent insects 
from returning. The tar, liquid and warmed, applied direct- 
ly to the nests, will instantly kill every caterpillar that it 
touches. 

The best place to raise plums is where there is least oppor- 


fruit, to getintothe ground. The instinct of the insect teaches 
it to avoid laying its eggs where there is no chance for propa- 
gation. Hence plum-trees that hang over a watercourse, 
pavement, a pile of stones, or over a chicken run, are quite 
free from depredatiions. I haveanumber of plum-trees 
that are in the last-described situation and have an excellent 
prospect of a crop of plums the present season.—ISAAc EYRE, 
Newt wn, Pa. 

We have already commenced the preparation of an article 
on varieties of fruit to plant, in this section, and are collecting 
the experience of many successful f-uit culturists. We will 
give our readersthe benefit ofout labor probably in the Septem- 
ber number. Those who have in view the planting of orchards 
the coming fall may possibly find some hints and facis not 
altogether worthless to them. 

While admitting that the crop of peaches through the 
country (New York) is now smaller and poorer than many 


| renewed orchards and of goud cul ivation and management. 
| That paper does not agree with Mr. Townsend, of Delaware, 


Maryland. 

Pinch back the most vigorous shoots from grafts; there is 
| Jess danger of being broken off by storms. 

Punch out the borers around the stems of young peach, 
quince and dwarf pear trees. 

See that all newly planted trees are mulched or kept well 
| hoed. 

Suckers should be stripped from all trees soon after they 
appear. 

Dust the pear slug with dry coal ashes or lime 


‘THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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The homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 














Home Topics No. 3. 
BY FAITH. 


been a preparation, the housewife finds her duties also tend- 
ing, to some extent, in the same direction, and the preserv- 


ways regard a moderate assortment of preserves as essential, 
and for these the old rule of *‘ pound for pound" must be ad- 
hered to, unless air-tight jars are used. 
less sugar for the sweeter fruits; in all cases, I prepare the 
fruit over night, spread it on large dishes, and cover it with 
half the amount of sugar required; the fruitis firmer, and a 


before it has a chancetodarken. I fill my jars with fruit, add- 


wheat cakes. 


or no sugar. The slightest hint of heat spoils berries, unless 





| on'y are used raw with cream and sugar. For canning, 
| peaches must be perfectly ripe without being soft; make two 
syrups, one having one puvid of sugar to half a gallon of 


volumes. After one or twominutes’ smoking under each tree, | 


part ofsummer. If this method will ucceed, it seems a better | 


white hellebore,a poisonous substance. Some writer inthe | 


oO 
o 








water, the other not nearly so strong, and bring both toa boil; 
into the weak syrup drop enough peaches t> fill two quart 
jars, and as soon as it boils over them, place them in the jars, 
taking care to put in none of the syrup; but while filling the 
jar add a cupnow and then, of the strong. clear syrup boiling 
alongside, and when all the fruit is in, cover it w.th the same, 
If there is much todo, the weak syrup must be renewed 
whenever it becomes dark, or it will discolor the fruit. All 
other fruits and berries I stew with sugar, as for immediate 
use, and can while hot. A little root ginger makes the best 
flavoring for pears. I have s‘ewed peaches and canned them 
for winter pies, preferring them to either so-called fresh 
peaches, or dried ones. Of drying fruit I know very little; 


} my “girls” spend their long, leisure afternoons in preparing 


apples and peaches for drying “on the shares;"’ and I have 
always found my share very useful during the following 
spring for the kitchen force, but have little to do with the 
work. But the housewife wants dessert at this season some- 
times, when fresh, ripe fruit is not available; apples, baked, 


| or in boiled or baked dumplings, are good ; I prefer the Maiden 


Blush, or Summer Pippin toall other cooking apples; the for- 
mer is a beautiful fruit, but only fit for cooking. Cold boiled 
rice, and corn-starch blanc-mange, with sugar and cream, are 
always good, but peculiarly acceptable if brought from a cold 
cellar or ice-house, on a hot suinmer Sunday; and both are 
easily “ got up.” ‘ : 

So the hot days come and go; and before closing I would 


| again urge my sister workers not to over work themselves, or 


| their“ help” 


Spare yourselves; there isenough needful work; 


let the unused rooms go unswept; do not wear or let your 


tun'ty for the eggs of the curculio, deposited in the young’ | 


years ago, the Country Gentleman thinks the reason is, want of | 


that peaches cannot well be grown outside of Delaware and | 


children wear, the flounced and trimmed dresses that will 
take so much labor to doup, except on “state occasions ;" 
plain calicos or percales, which can go in the common wash, 
are more comfortable: I know, for I wore no others last sum- 
mer; and with light and dark ones, changes can be made. 


Spare yourselves 
-_-- oO —— 


In accord with the established policy of this paper to 
treat upon subjects of present interest, we yiell con-iderable 
space in this number to suggestions relating to the preserva- 
tion of fruits for future use. We have sought and obtained 
infarmation from persons compet nt to give Instruction on 
the subject, and the facts and hints given below, together 
with Faith's interesting contribution, will not fail to be of 
some value, just now, to those whom we strive to serve—our 
readers, A lady residing in Montgomery County, a contribu- 
tor to one of the leading New York news apers,anda thorough 
household manager, sends us a letter, from which we extract 
the following: “ I decidedly prefer t> sweeten the fruit suffi- 
ciently before canning, as the sugar more thoroughly perme- 
ates the fruit. The time of boiling of course varies with the 
fruit itself; cherries, strawberries and raspberries requiring 
only about five minutes, while whole peaches take fifteen, 
and pears thirty, or until a fork can penetrate them easily; 
except gooseberries and grapes, which requ re eight. A pleas 
ant bitter almond flavor can be given to peaches by putting 
in a few of the cracked kernels. A tin funnel which just fits 
into the mouth of the jars will expedite the filling of them 
very much. And now as to the process: After measuring 
and weighing fruit and sugar, put both together in your pre 
serving kettle, without water, unless the fruit should be very 


| dry,in which case add water sparingly unt:l there is just 
| enough to make @ good syrup, too much makes it poor and 


During the summer months, when the farmer is straining | 
every nerve to se.ure the crops for which the whole year has | 


ing and canning of fruits, etc. take time and thought. I al- 
| be liable to freeze, which will change the color of the fruitif 


Having them, I take | 


syrup being formed, there is ro danger of scorching. For | 
air-tight jars, I cook fruit till it isjust tender, and takeitup | 


ing justenough syrup tocover it, and after boiling down what 


thin. For the finer kind of pears, such as Bartlett, etc., make 
a syrup of a quarter pound of sugar toa pint of water, allow- 
ing it to come to a boil before dropping in the pears, which 
should be peeled, into a pan of cold water to preventa change 
of color from exposure to the air. Place a cloth several tim -s 
doubled and wet in cold water in the bottom of a pan, stand 
your jar upon it, having previously rinsed it in cold water, 
place in it as lver spoon and your funnel, pour in first a dip- 
per of syrup, then fruit, filling it with such proportions of 
each as you think proper, to the brim. Some think best to 
cover the top with a piece of paper to prevent mould, but it 
is not necessary if you fi‘] the jars as full as possible. Put on 


rubber cover and riig, and set them away to cool, tightening 
them again as much as possible before transferring them to 
their final quarters in a dry, cool place, where they will not 


it does not injure it otherwise.” 
A lady of Hamorton, Chester County, in canning peaches 


never uses any but ripe, solid fruit. She puts the peaches in 
the jars uncooked, fitting them nice and tight. She matesa 
good syrup and fills the jar not quite full, then she p! a 
number of jars in a wide-bottomed bo‘leron some hay or 
board, boils fifteen minutes after they commence, then, after 
| filling the jar full, seals up. For spiced fruit she uses one 
pint of vinegar and three pounds of sugar to seven of fruit. 
These will keep without sealing. There is np variety of pesch 


is left, put it away, without straining, for jelly cake; should it 
be too thin or too stiff for that purpose, it goes nicely on buck- | 


better for canning than Moore's Favorite, a large white free. 


| stone, coming about the middle of the season. 


I long ago gave up canning fruit, except peaches, with little | 


A Delaware lady says that the best eating pears when ripe 
, 


| such as Bartlett and Seckel, are not as good for canning as the 


they are stewed, for table use, and of the larger fruits, peaches | 


firmer kinds, like the Pound pear. 
Pound for pound for preserving, and one half to three 


| quarter pound of sugar toa pound of fruit for canning, says 


an Upper Dublin housekeeper, 
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ood I 1¢€ J arm wournal. L J? 
Mrs. B es that prese F \ cs § ‘ pepper flies about the room and enters the nostrils and | Salutary and satisfactory. Many deodorizers are nearly as 
them i h s anJd puts igar to taste; they ] | offensive as the smells they are intended to eradicate. 
| are , | vedy. in the summer season, acid drinks are wholesome and | In reply to question how to clean black lace, a Mt. Holly | 
. * rofrehitnge and y weft) and setisfactor > C2 , ae ren : ‘ " 
, i t s the pores refreshing, aud a very uscful and satisfactory one can be | friend says: Tuke a cup of whisky and dip the lace up and 
i le te : nes tte > ofa dozen lemons into ¢ +2) ae ) ) ) 
| ‘ t. Ble Cs | the Jar raw muce trom ich . -a t.e@ juve Ola Cozen iemons intoa down until perfectly wet, then wrap inaclean towel; ina 
° } I a e¢ ni tcf toy nd our ‘ wer to . ’ 3 } 
t l t tumbler, acd ¢ nu I fweter, anda pound of sugar t few moments take it out, pull it straight, uien « It can be 
‘ y ' ( - bh n minute Y ttle > g : 
‘ ‘ } e has ¢ I a@ pint of the Ju-ce; il ten minutes, then bottle. Put a ironed if you wish. 
t $ i < ks the table-spoorful cf this up into a glacs of water, and ycu have P * ¢ 
, , 7 te 3 : : er cated , ; To remove iron rust from linen or cotton goods, dissolve 
‘ ‘ { es, & ea.ing fiom tlhe Qcightful and healthful sur:mer drink. It is most exccl- : , tht age ah ae 
} : = ; = ? oxalic acid in hoc water; dip the stain in th’s sulution, then 
| ‘ x“ e adopting this tito take with you when going away from home, to picnies : . : 
: oe lay it in the sun, or over a vessel of boiling water. When the 
] | stain is removed, wash and scald the acid cut of the goods. 














} \ ‘ \ eg l 
‘ I ‘ ‘ uu ‘ A) 
ft : for fear , e tin now used 1 
his ] ose is of § ‘ 1 1 mixed with lead 
h, «¢ ‘ ni < ‘ s 
atl or Chester Count 
h r to, of py Dubiin, uses,in canning, @ 
I ind of pound of t.and stews half an hour 
I ey gi e iruit, she sets the jarson a wet towel 
and neve us 
at W ters, in dry } ek} rig ‘ es four ] unds of 
f t e ol ews pre s on dishes to cry, a d then 
I s ir s. Cherries can be done the ne way. She 
makes 1 erry jam t et sof a pound of 
§ I lof fruit, mashing the berries and crushing 
the sugar, and boiling a half-hour. All jams can be made 
t | 
4 Delaware friend supplies this method of making rasp- 
berry v r:—Put one qu rt of good vinegar over two 
quarts of ¢ ct them + ver night; strain and pour 
the cl I e gu S be es; stand er hight 
the n age to every pint of juice ail e pound of 
wlite sug é come gently to a} then b ¢ for use 
i { I l ‘ O:et €} ! iin @ giass of ice 


shing 





For sweet kled pears, pare. halve, core and bx i] the pears 
till soft enough to run a straw tl.rough. To scven pounds of 
pears, three pounds of sugar, one quart of vinegar (cider). Use 
root ginger a2) amo1 Tie in bags, boil them in 
the sy: up, put ; 
the spice-bags 
Keep in sealed j.rs 

' 4 


lly may be preserved for years 


free from mould, by 
covering the surface with finely pulverized sugar 


ti uid that the juice of horse-s rrel, which 


j p contains 
oxulic ac'd, will quichly remove fruit stains from the hands. 
Use clean water, but 10 soup, to rinse off the liquid. Those 
in picki.g and canning fruit may find this hizt 
usciul 

fany of our readers have any new ideas on the subject 
above treated..even though it seems trifling, if new and use- 
ful—we : hould like to have it for the August number. 


We inquired of several of cur lady readers, by mail, how 


© prevent annoyance from flies in the house. ‘Their replies 
have been so untiorm, that we tink there must be but one 


iz: ] eep screens in the doors und windcws, and cbserve 
I he pe sn 
t A granger writes about them, thus 
You must get light frames niade that will fit in place of the 
indow 





ugh clea. litess ngor k:lling of f-es seems 


ne out of date 


, also for each door; cover 
be bought for six cents 
tu be hoisted a 
ger than is sufficient to put in the screen, then let 


sash, for«very W in the house 


fine screen Wire which can 


allow a window 





coor spr-ng upon every 


stant ycu have pissed in or out, 





ig torisk my reputaticn for verity that you will 
net be much troubled with these or other winged insect pests. 
NEWARK, D 
Mrs 





cate Finch, near Waterford, N 











or’ CaisginsC har ion Vv nt 
y 1 € t pe ns for five 

gvod uow as when purchased I 

and I would not dv withcutit. The 

a e Centenn.al, but wl 
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Machine 


The prudent woman, we are to 
+4 


’ Year 
wooie:.s 4nd iurs auri 


ld, alwrys examines her 
ng tle summer, to see il the mcths are 
ly, and lets the 


at work, She swceps the carpets frequently 


light shine into the cark cor.ers of her roouis Mrs. Taylor 
of Upper! lin, seys Usat it isa vexut.ous thing to find the 


that the 


be driv- 


from our 


moth is getting the best ofus. She says they cannot 


hg in spots 


carpets, and 





toLacco, When once they ha 


e be gun 


e! Way LY Can phor or 


operations. Wet a coarse toweB spread it on the su 
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pepper upon tLe ccges of 


the ca. pet, but tuis makes sweeping a trying busizess, us tle 





a New York 


newly discovered insect, 


From paper, we learn of the ravages ofa 
thatis very dk 


rse than the moth. It has been found in several locali- 


tructive to carpcts, 
far we 
ties in Western New York, and not unlikely it will spread to 


other parts. Our lady readers should be on the lookout. 


I used to think that everything that was washed must be 
ironed. ButI have learned that a great many articles. such 
as towels, slicets and undergarments, if folded ncatly and put 
b) & 


ble and of ccurse 





in the press or drawers, are just as comfort 


as clean, without the extra trouble of ironing.—C. E. 





The best summer 
is the Red Harvest; it stews nicely, and can be 
n. For fall use, 1 know of nothing better than 


The Bartlett pear is best for canning 
cooking ap] le 
used quit 
the Fall Pi; 
Hayes are a 









} 


I igh Maicen’s Blush, Bell Flower and the 
ll excellent.—A. T. P. 





Those having m 
do, should take an after-dinner nap. 


r , nifione® 
restful and refreshii 


any household cares, and much work to 
Thy will find it very 

and that it will enable them to get 
through their daily round of duties with greater ease, and 
with less wear and tear of the physical system. 





If plant lice are infesting the rose leaves a showering of 
veak tobacco water, or whale oil scap suds will exterminate 
If slugs are devouring them, a dusting of powdered 


white hellebore destruys these pests, 


them 

There area variety of baking powders in use, most of 
them doubtless very good, but after try: several kinds, I 
find that and reliable in 


os 


is ¥.8O good —Mrs. W. J. T. 





c 
the Sea Fonm is the most certa.n 
The Royal 

B. Temple siys, not one correct answer 
given to the compound interest problem. The solution near- 
Perhaps BT. will jurnish us 


its eflects. 


that there was 


est correct, was by Susie Leg 


with the true answer? 





A pair of thick-soled, low-heeled, perfectly comfcrtable 
pair ofshoes,is what every wcman cugl.t to Lave, and yet is 
what few possess. The foot is generally the unhappiest part 
of a woman. 

Quiet industry, moderate aspirations, careful living and 
honesty of purp.se, are the ouly guarantecs of comfort and 
prosperity. 

Rice is a very wholcscme dish. It is an important article 
of food in warm countrics, and is well udupted to use in 
summer weather, espec:aily for children. 

Our next number wi!l contain the essay forv hich we offered 
a prize of $10. The committee has concluded its werk, but 
too late for this issue. 

There are two things every man, dying, should leave be- 
hind, viz :—a will and a life insurance policy. 

Avoid green in wall papers, for it is unhealthy, especially 
for s eeping-rooms, 

Shake your carpets often; dirt grinds them out, 

Do not drop knife handles into hot water. 

Scald your woode i ware often. 

Keep tin ware bright and dry. 

Keep bread and cake in tin. 

How to do Things. 

Villagers, and those in the country who do not attend 
iariet, Who find the:r supply of butter greater than hime 
necd- at tis season, can pack it away a:.d keep it un il win- 
ter prices cun be obtained. If well made, and the buttermilk 
i: ail cut of it, the butter will keep in air-tight packages, cov- 
ered With bri. e, until used. If the package is of wood, it 
should Le thorougl.Jy saturated with br:1.e befure the butter 
is put in, or it Will net Le a.right. Lrine must alway 
pres nt in sufficient quant.ty to entirely ccver ai.d surround 
the butt r, in any hind of package, but the Lutter will grad- 
velly part with scme of its arcma, and will nct be as ,ood as 
when first made, yet it will bring higher prices next winter 
than now. 








ce 


s be 


Those who burn coal jn their cook stoves, when their fire 
brick gets partly burned out, should ge to a city stove st re 
and get some fire clay a:.d reline the stove before the plates 
are injured by contact with the tire. The job can be done 
readzly by any intelligent person. The clay can be had inthe 
consistency of thick mcrtar cr putty, at the leading stores. 

Sulphate of tron (copperas) is an excellent deodorizer, 
while it is itself innocentof bad oder Ten cents’ werth, to 


Le obtained at ary drug store, dissclved in water and poured 
tLe way cf ali slops, will caure the d sappearance of foul 
malls from sink Crains. Sprinkle the sclution in ell places 


\ Lere there are obnoxious odors, and the efect will always be 





| 


M. B.C, 

We have no difficulty in keeping hams by wrapping them 
in paper, putting in bags and hanging in the provision cellar 
where it is dry and dark; dried beef we simply hang there 
after being cured and dried. M. E. W. 

Those troubled with unpleasant odor whilst perspiring 
can find relief by washing the face, hands and arms in a 
basin of water into which has been placed two tablespoonsful 
of the compound spirits of ammonia. 

To make rosewaier, gather rcses on a dry day, when they 
are full bloom, pick off the leaves, put them int» a eold st, 
make a slow fire under it, the slower the better; Lottle it,und 
in two or three days cork it. A. C..L. E. 

An old peach basket may be covered with black, wi 
border of pink cambric 
one at the bottom, and another in the middle; 1 
Waste basket very useful to have i 
mental. 


tha 
pinked out and pleated at the top, 


] 
} make 
his maxes @ 





nthe house, and quite orna- 

To take grease spots out of carpets, mix a little soap in a 
gallon of warm soft water, then add half an ounce of borax; 
wash the part well witha cloth, and the grease or dirt spot 
will soon disappear. 

A Correspondent says. Wet stove blacking with strong 
black tea frém six to twelve hours before using. Thismcthod 
J.R W. writes, Mix the black- 


ing with turpentine; itis much better than water 


Will be found most excellent 


If a little m:1k is put into the last water in washing oil- 
cloths, it will keep them bright and clean longer than clear 
water. R. 
Wet soap and pulverized chalk will remove mildew; lay 
in thesun; if it dues nctccme out the first time, wash off with 
water and try aguin— you will succeed. 
Before beginning to eat an ear of sugarcorn, slit each row 
open w-tha kt fe he skin of each grain wil then be le!t 
on the cob. Oh, how delicious! 





Tartaric acid, wet and applied to fron rust, then putin 
hot sun, will take it out of wusiin or linen. 

We like the receipt for cleaning knives with a cork; it Is 
much n'cer then the cld way. R. 

Sprinkle starch on a tight shoe to get it on—else do not 
wear @ tight shoe. 

Receipts. 

Corn Starch Cake.—Catkes that are simple and easily 

mace are gcrerally more liked to scy nething of their being 
SRE me 


more whckscme, then ri. her kincs 





The fClowing is quic: 
made and inexpensive :—D.it well together one cup of but 
ter and two of sugar, é milk, two cups 
of fiour, one teaspooniul of Laking pewder, cne cup « 


& 
lastly the white of six eggs beaten as light as 


strinorecupcfr sweet 
f corn 
starch, adding 
in &@ ILCccrute CVven. 
Mrs, W. J. T. 
Green Corn Fritters.—Grate a suffic‘ent number of ears 
of ripe corn to make a quart; rub uer quarter ofa pound 
of butter. quarter of a pound of sug: 
t 


possible. Lake immediately 





l.ree table on- 





2 quart cfr ch milk, 


eight eggs, well beaten, and last'y t-e grated corn; if-not 


5S”: 
thick enough, # lite more flour may be ucced; fry in Lot 
but.er, or bake in a pudding dish. You muy rake hal: this 
quantity. AUNT ADDIE, 


To make Cake without yeast or soda, use one cup of but- 
ter, two cups of sugar, three cups 0: flour and four eggs. Beot 
the butter and sugar together, add the \clksof tue eggs and 
beat, add the flour and beat, and acd the whites of tl.e eggs 
last and beat. Thisisa very nice cake; itis equal to pound 
cake, but good for dyspeptics who du not like soda, 

Sweet Rusks.—One quart new mil! 
yeast. flour to make a thick batter; mi 


three tablespoonfuls 
t night, andin the 











mcrnins add one cupful fresh lard and o:.e cup‘ul sugar 
rubbed together, three eggs well Leaten, preserving the 


white of one; Leat this to a stiff froth; 
spread over the top. They are excellent. 


add a Lt.le sugar, and 
Daisy. 

Oatmeal Bread.—Cne quart of fresh oatmeal, two quarts 
of water, let stand halfa day or overnight. When reacy to 
bake, add one quart of fine ficur, half acupcf sugar, one 
tablesp on‘ul of tine salt, two tablispoo.fuls of baking-pow- 
der; mix with a spvoyg. No kneading is required. 
stiff, add water. 





li too 


Potato Balls.—Mash potatoes in the usual way, make 
into balls and dip in beaten egg; lay ona buttcrei plate and 
brown ina hot ovea. They cvok nizely iaid around roast 
beef, 
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Hygienic Hints. 
it is said that if bunions are kept washed over with iodine, 
they w.ll soon disappear. 
Many persons who feel sleepy in a chair, become wide- | 
awake on lying down, simply! ecause of the flow of the blood | i) 








to the head. For persons inclined to sleeplessness, a high | 
pillow, reaching well under the shoulders, will prove benefi- | 
cial. | 
Persons subject to sunstroke may avoid it by giving atten- 
tion to a few simpte rule-: Wear thin clothing, sleep in the 
coole-t room in the house, wear a light-colored hat in the 
sun, and in it place a wet cloth on a large green leaf; when 
much fatigued work slowly, if at a‘l, and in the m‘ddle of the 
day keep out of the sun eltogether in very sultry weather. If 
a feeling of dizziness, headache, or exhaustio 1 occurs, cease 
working at once, seek a cool place, and apply cold cloths, or 
apply cold water to the head and neck. It is much easier to | 
id a sunstroke than to recover from the eflects of one. 
Better than pills ani herb decoctions for a bilious attack 
is the juice of 8 iemon drunk with water daily on rising in the 
morning. Add to this a morning sponge bath and temper- 
ance in eating of sweet things, pastry and fat meats, and 





summer will go by to a reasonably hea‘thy person without 
uncomfortable feelings or bodily ailments of any kind. 
Patent medicines can as a rule be classed as frauds. 
Peop'e with physical ailments of ny kind, should avoid 
reading advertisements of quack remedies, or they may be 
induced to buy that which will not only be of no vatue to 
them, but which may be of great and irreparable injury. 
Th se who dose themselves or their children with these so- 
called medicines, are making war upon t!:e very foundations 


























FAR EXCEEDING 


ANYTHING WE EVER EXPECTED TO DO. 





Determined to unload the overwhelming stock piled upon our hands through changes made 


in our business, 


THIS IS 


EXTENDED AND SPECIFIC NOTICE 


THAT WE HAVE BEGUN 
A GREAT SALE OF OUR OWN WELL-KNOWN MAKE OF 


MEN'S & BOYS CLOTHING 


TO GIVE 














' 
of live, and sowing seeds destined to bear bitter fruit of pain | 
and suffering in aiter years. | 
Wanted to know. ‘ , , —. 
| , : , re ake -y SACRIFICE evervthi 
| sthat eadcal ebttioedd: dox'akedttonthind Ne pedt. indoo- | To accomplish what we have undertaken WE WILL SACRIFICE everything but our 
| diately ? | j 
Hiow to boil corned beef without it becoming dry, hard and | REPUTATION FOR RELIABLE CLOTH | | 
tasteless, N G, | 
Ilow to remove pencil-marks from papered walls, 
How to prepare varnish; how to apply it to furniture. ; | And in fixing these | 
What preparation to ure about a kitchen sink to kecp it in 
snecteuatic sobMiied, EW | 
How to wash black alpaca. ’ & | 
| llow to color black.—R. C. MclI. | | 
How to erystalize grass so that the alum will stick, for it | We have left out the cost, only considerins what the people will take the goods at. 
somctimes falls off —A. C. L. E. \ | 
———S= FOR EXAMPLE: | 
PRIVATE OFFICE, June 11, 1877. , ; ; 
‘ . A Large Lot (600) Marseilles Vests at 75c. (Less than the price of making. ) 
PAR TICULARLY TO OUR FRIENDS: A Large Lot of Fancy Dark Mixed Coats at $0.94. (Some of them cost $16 to make.) 
To-day closes the Firs rte he Dry Goc iness . ‘ Pare: i Nisoes “ 1 
To-day closes the First Quarter of the Dry Goods Business. A Splendid Lot cf Fine Fancy Wool, Cassimere Pants at $3.91. Actually worth $7 
Entering upon the Second Quarter, it seems proper that we et eae 1. , . SAB . . ” 
deci Semen ce lieliae Gesoet ttn: alt Mk bib iie tc eaiene aac A Lot of Colored Cloth Frock Coats at $4.50. 
shou. make special recognition of the kinaly ii St a : ‘ ) a he te 7 ; r 
gencrous support of the people who have aided us in our A Very Fine Lot of Schnabel’s Celebrated Imported Suitings, $25 fora full suit. Cost, 
efforts to bring our city int» favorable notice throughout the made to measure, $65. 
United States as the equal of other cities in mercantile enter A Lot of Custom-made Dress Diagonals, Fancy Worsted Cloth-Finished Coats , cos ting as 
wisecke Pe eee ' ati high as $30, will close out the lot at $12.25. 
Three months ago some excellent people questioned, anc , x. . : a . . . . 
ssi aii cxdiiaileeas: tica eialiada ail sea te hina a heen A Lot of Custom made Fine Fancy Cassimere and Cloth Coats, costing as high as $20, $9.96. 
nhow question, the wisc Ogigant: Lunder.aking; 5 c i ’ 
but the marked Cecline in prices which began with March 12th Lot Black Doc:kin Pants from $9 down to §5. 
the day we opened the Grand Depot, and the furnishing of Lot Black Cloth Vests from $5 down to $2 50. 
employment to thousands of people (since we are manufac- 500 Extra Quatity Indigo Biue Cloth Finished Flannel Suits at $13.25 the whole Suit. 
uring some classes fr goods formerly ug it ‘ew York . = ie rt Pate, a * - ove iy + 4 Y | 
oe ey oS ght 4 soam-yehios eeehs ae Te 60 Elegant Scotch Cheviot Suits at $7.50 for Coat, Pants and Vest. | 
1a eled tou morelnteilige tview of an enterprise that ought r : a : . “ tee ’ j 
Sipe ponte recta ‘be i> toe tine sia 116 Tan Mixed Cheviot Suits at $9 for Coat, Pants and Vest. 
C Asand Lel. lu. Ue, s ne o the city. 7s, v i KS : 
But the question is often asked: “Are you encouraged— In Youths’ Suits the Scale of Prices adopted to sell by is strikingly low. | 
have you realized your expectations?”” Wedesire to say that IN BOY Ss GOODS-~- | 
| the extent of the business is far beyond anything we could Elegant Cassimere Suits for $6.15 ; pric e in the early part of the season, $11. 
ave hoped for. Wit lew organizati St In- ca ms ee. - a eee di ite i ! ciaante 7 ] ] a 
have hoped for, ith a new organization of hands and un Very Fine Rock Cassimere Suits for $7.50; sold everywhere for double the money. 
tried machinery at the beginning, we have sold considera ly Child’s Suit, ¢4: always sold heretofor .{ G-< : 
over ONE MILLION DOLLARS in retail sales at the Grand ah 5 Ey PES ays sold heretolore lor $0.50. 
i Depot alone. As an illustration of the magnitude of the busi- . ee : > “yy “} 
ee ee ee ee eee “en Goods are all moved into the Second Floor Front, accessible by the Elevator; best 
ness we have fifteen horses, with twelve wagons and trucks; j 
engaged in the delivery: f goods. Ina single weck, besides lighted room in the house. 
the enormous number of packages carried home by pur- 4 amoth stock, so excessively Jarge that we can scarccly turt ind, ever ‘ie — = 
chasers themselves, we delivered 6,506 packages from our | 44 MaMMOtN SOCK, & sagtoey ty 4alE Ne € can scarccly turn round, cven thougn we 
Delivery Department. Weare always greatly pleased toshow | have secured another warehouse to:tore some of the goods. 
to ary one interested the particulars of the facts here stated. — - = } 
It is also a matter of sincere gratification to be informed by KEEP IN MIND! 
business men that other houses in the same line of business , 
> Y 4 4 - *k I 
who keep large stocks have, in some instances, been busier These goods are not wholesale stock, but 
thanevcr before. This proves the theory we hold, that the ’ 
reduction of prices we credit ourseives with having brought OUR OWN REGULAR WORKMEN S EXCELLENT WORK, 
about, whilst it not only produces larger sales, as before inti- ° P ; " ne : m ) 
mated, gives such benefits to the public as they are not slow | And such an opportunity is the result of the peculiar circumstances of a huge overstock 
to avail themselves of. And surely, in times like these, 
whatever saves money forthe people deserves to be appreci- _~ ) ~ +, 
ated. / and 2 | 
Thus encouraged by the beginning we have made, and j ( ) j I 
| learning from day to day by expcrience how to improve on 
the plans we have formed, we prupose to give the people who 
consume the goods our best efforts to Lring them close to the 
eet iy yoyteoab bende ak Ha or.6th & Market 
| With full appreciation of the people’s interest, we remain, 5 LT] ' ’ ) 
} Very Truly, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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HUMOROUS. 


. LLL LLL LL lL lL 
1@ bey who wrote the composition “A Toad,” in last 
nber has been at it again. This time he tells ab ut the 

‘Rabbits is yenerally about the size of acat. They 

o useful to catch rats asa cat, but they will pull the bark 

I had a rabbit once, and he 


a grape-vine awful quick. 


ved the bark off my grandfather's pear tree, and he got | 


1d, and kicked the stuffin’ out of him and I skun him. 
tabbits’ ears is long, so you can pick ‘em up easy 
ften has red eyes, but if a girl had red eyes she'd look bad, 

bet. Meand another boy done up some hoss-radish ina 


bbage leaf and give it to Mr. Hack tt’s rabbit to eat, and he 


jumped over a clothes-line and run into the kitchen and 
upset a bucket of syrup all over his hair, and he was a sick- 

okin’ rabbit, and don't you forget it. I'd ruther be a dog 
than a rabbit.” 

A boy's heart may be touched by kindness; ambition stirred 
~ast by kind and gentle words; but good advice 
is entirely lost upon him at that moment when he comes out 

a good swim in the river, only to find that somebody 
run off with his clothes. It is better to leave him alone 
for a few moments, while he gives vent to his feelings. 


within his bre 


’ 


Amelia,” said a dandy, “I have long wished for 
ortunity, but hardly dare speak for fear you would 
But I love you; say you will be mine! Your 
”"—and then he paused again. 

go on with your pretty talk,” 


My dear 


miles would shed 
“ Never mind the wood shed; 
said Amelia, 
1 tell you, sir,” said Dr , one morning to the village 
‘I tell you, sir, the vor populi should not, must 
* “ What, doctor!” exclaimed the apothe- 
“You don’t say that has broken out 
What unhealthy times 


: sregarded 
ry, rubbing his hands. 
Lord help us! 


: 
1 
( 

{nm town, too, has it? 
, ’ 


ese are! 

“Speaking of bathing,” said Mrs. Partington, from behind 
um that arose from hertea as a vell to her blushes when 
touching upon so delicate a subject, some bathe with a per- 
fect impurity in water as cold as Greenland’s icy mountains 
and India's coral strand, but for my part I prefer to have the 

water a] ttle torpid.”’* 
“Do you drink?” said one of the ladies of the Women’s 
stian Temperance Union to Weber, the bookbinder, when 
went to the ladies to deliver some of his works. “Vell, I 
ion't care oph I dakes a leetle,” said the good-natured Ger- 

misunderstanding the question for an invitation. 


he ste 
n if 


Irascible Old Party—“ Conductor, why didn’t you wake me 
up asl asked you? TIlereI am miles beyond my station.” 
Conductor—“I did try, but all Icould get out of you was, 
‘Allr get the children their breakfast, and I'll be 


down in a minute.”’ 


ht, Maria; 


’ said a customer to his barber, “that in 
sught to lower your price for shaving.” 
plied the vain r. 
face that we ha 


“ Jt seems to me 


mes you « 


the following :—Stranger, to boy replant- 
our corn looks yellow.” “ Well, so it ortto; 
Nat’s to get yellow corn to 
get more than half a crop.” 
on the sheares.” 


> way to Uncle 
don't think you will 5 
ail we expect; we are plant ing 


rty who has called to complain), 
Tore your clothes and bit you 


ner of canine (to pa 
your throat, did he? 
, 9 


1accs, Cn? 


but, Lor’ bless you, it’s only his play.” 


g sked by 
raciite. do after tl 
1 don't know, ma’am, but I guess they 


bie went to a show, and saw an elephant for the 
i hi s lize. When he came home his mother asked 
ithe had seen. “An elephant, mamma, that gobbled 
front tail.” 
hat parrot of mine’s a wonderful bird,” said Smithers. 
“Tle cries ‘ Stop thief!’ so naturally, that every time I hear it 
p. What are you all laughing at, any way ?” 


y with his f 


rg upon an old picture of his mother, 
marked: “ Mamma, you was mos’ 
r bed when dot picter was tooken.” 


boy, gaz 


in a low dress, re 


y good man will go tosleep in church rather than 
wan ‘er on the price of potatoes. 
says that the Lord in hiz kindness meets 
ryboddy inore than haff way. 
What is m 


, 
6nou.d ris 


ore natural in these hard times than that bread 


The thermometers are graduating, and are taking very high 
degrees 
w did M 


ilkmen are visiting the watering-places, 


artha Washington take her p'lls? In cider. 





A rabbit | Eifott’s Hand Book for Fruit Growers, 





“Nowadays everybody | 
ve a great deal of surface to | 


| ma-je. 


The same complaint has been made | 





“RURAL BOOKS, 


—FOR SALE BY— 


The Publisher of the Farm Journal. 


We will furnish any book in the followiug list, sending it by 


; mail, postage paid, at the price named. These are publishers 


rices: 
Barry's Fruit Garden, 
Dairy —-" Every Woman her own Gardener 
(cioth).... - a ee ee A 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


Elliott's Lawn and Shade Trees, --....-...-.......---... 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist 

Fuller's Small Fruit Culturist, 

Fulton's Peach Culture, 
Gray's How Plants Grow,- 
Harris on the Pig 
Henderson's Gardenin; 
Henderson's Practical Floriculture, ... 
Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey Cow,-_- 
Onions How to Raise them Profitably 
Quinley’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping 
Quinn’s Money in the Garden, 
Quinn's Pear Cu'ture for Profit, 

Rand’s Popular Flowers, 
Riley’s Potato Pests, 
Roe’s Manual on the Culture of Small Fruits,......--.. 
Stoddard’s on Egg Farm 

Ten AcresE ough, - 
Todd's Apple Culturist, 
Thomas’ American Fruit Culturist, 
Waring’s Essay on Jersey Cattle 
Warder’s American Pomolo 
Willard’s Practical Butter Book; a 
Williams’ Household Elegancies,......----..-...-.....- 
Williams Window Gardening 


Besides these we will sell any other Rural Work published 
at the publishers’ own price. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LPL LL LPL DvP 


AGENT WANTED TO OBTAIN SUBSCRIBERS 


for the only agricultural pap.r printed in 
FARM In best part of Maryland. at panic ete. Good 





Philadelphia. Address, 
FARM JOURNAL, 726 Sansom Street. 
society, schools, churches, K. R,,nav and salt 
uxuries. Fo reatalogue and price list, address MANCHA 


0 | & Grneor, Centreville, Md. 


(Persons answering this advertisement, please say they 
saw it in this paper.) 


GRAP 


Warranted genuine and true. 
Price and Descri 15 ides free. 





fine TREES, SMALL 
RUITS, ete. Larger 
Soe and lower prices th n 
ever before. Quality extra. 

T.8S.HUB 


zoaet VINES. 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 
—ROCHESTER,— 
September 17th to 21st, 1877. 


ewe eee 
ENTRIES CLOSE AUGUST 18. 
—— Oe 
The Premium List is now ready, and will be sent by mail 
to all applicants. Address, 


New York State Agricultural Society, 
ALBANY, NEW YORE, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PABLBBALA LAL ee aeeEeEeeESsea®>s>$@~<0OE/"Y” 


OR SALE—A NO. 1 PRINTING PRESS, WORTH $35; 
will be sold for $20; new. 
boy. Apply to THE FARM JOURNAL. 


FOR SALE. 


HORT HORN BULL—Duke of Delaware. Thoroughbred. 
Entered in Herd Book. nanny a year old. 
. JENKS FELL, 
Faulkland, Del. 


FOR SALE. 
A Splendid Farm of 66 Acres, 


In Montgomery County, 16 miles from the city. Abundance 
of fruit. Termseasy. Apply at the 
FARM JOURNAL OFFICE. 











MPROVED HYDRAULIC RAMS—Send for Circu- 
lar and Price _ ist. Addre: 
GAW THROP & SON, Wilmington, Del. 
ma-je. aunts Medal and Diploma at the Cen. Ex.. Phila. 
(Persons answering this advertisement, picase say they saw 
it in this paper.) 





ILT-EDGED BUTTER, AS MADE BY 
COOLEY’S SYSTEM, 


Uniformly, without regard to season or climate. A pamphlet, 
descriptive of this n-wly discovered system. sent free to any 
one sending address, with three-cent stamp. to the 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
(Persons avswering this advertisement, please say they saw 
it in this paper.) 





RELIANCEand EARLY 


New Seedling Raspberries.--PR6LiFic— Lance ana 


| Superior—two inches in circumference—e ste 
a Sunday School teacher, | perior 1 in circumferen a gor 


ey had crossed the fed | 


Grown in pots for June one, Will yield a oop of frui 
one year sooner than if planting is deferred till fall. 


$3 per doz. in Pots by Express, C. 0. D. 


Plant now and save & year. 


WM. PARRY, Pemona Nursery, 
Cinnaminson, N. J, 





The Prevalence of Ailments and Diseases 
Is the great drawhack to omc apet raising. To avid these 


hindrances, and the losses they entail, poultry keepers will 
find it profitable to use . eas ‘ 


Mhekie's Poultry Powder. 


It is the Best Preparation in the Market, 


And will Prevent and Cure Diseases. 


Ask your storekeeper for it. He can order it from the sub- 
scriber, or you can yet it by mail for 50 cents a pound. Try it. 


DR. A. M. DICKIE, 
Doylestown, Pa. 





ae 


A real bargain for some live 
It | 


| 1p pet cont cent. Bone Phosphate of 





| Circulars, with map, giving full information, free, 





FISH GUANO. 


Dry Ground Fish Guano, | 8 to 10 per cent. Ammonia; 
sime. 
Dry Fish Scrap, good quality. Also, Super- 
Phosphates and Pine Island Guano.—PRICES 
—Ad dress, 


QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZER CO., 


180 State Street, New Haven. Conn. 





Want a FARM or HOME, with independence 
and plenty in your old age, 


IF YO 


THE BEST THING IN THE WEST 


"ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FER R 


LANDS IN KANSAS. 





Address, 


A. 8. Johnson, Acting Land Commissioner, Topeka, Kansas. 


| L. H. Nutting, General Agent, 239 Broadway, New York 


(Persons answering this advertisement, please say they 


| Saw it in this paper.) 





TOOLUGICAL GARDEN, 


FAIRMOUNT PARK, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Elephants, Rhinoceros, Lions, pigers 
ea Lions, Grizzly Bears, Monkeys 

Large Collection of Livin 
Birds and Rep we 


OPEN EVERY DAY. 


MUSIC DURING THE SUMMER. 


25 Cts. 
10 Cts. 


——. 
etc. 
Wild Boasts, ' 


ADMISSION, Adults, - - . ° ~ 
“cg Children, " 


For Ruta Baga Turnips, 


(Indeed for all Crops), 
TRY 


—THORNTON’S— 


Ammoniated Super-Phosphate of Lime, 


JAMES THORNTON, 
Byberry, 
Philadelphia. 





























